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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 





THE VIEWS OF CHARLES PEIRCE ON THE GIVEN IN 
EXPERIENCE 


VEN a casual reader of the Collected Papers of Charles Peirce 

can not help being struck by the curious combination of logical 
subtlety and inconsistency by which they are pervaded. Indeed, a 
careful perusal of them tends to leave one with mixed feelings. On 
the one hand there is a sense of genuine admiration for the acuteness 
of the author’s insight into the persistent problems of philosophy ; 
and on the other hand, a sense of disappointment, not to say of be- 
wilderment, at the loosely-integrated and frequently confused solu- 
tions which he presents. Yet he rarely fails to contribute some- 
thing suggestive to the discussion, even when his main arguments 
seem least convincing. It is my purpose in the present paper to 
expound and criticize to the best of my ability, the views he ex- 
presses on an important issue of epistemology, namely, the problem 
of the ‘‘given’’? in experience. Since Peirce was admittedly a 
thinker of the highest rank, his remarks on this subject ought to 
merit our respectful consideration even if they do not win our whole- 
hearted agreement. 

I 


His approach to the problem is at the outset a wholly phe- 
nomenological one. He proposes to confront experience open- 
mindedly, without any preconceived metaphysical axe to grind, in 
order to ascertain the precise nature of the given. To facilitate this 
enterprise, he coins the term ‘‘phaneron,’’ which he uses to denote 
“‘the collective total of all that is in any way or in any sense present 
to the mind.’’* Thus, among phanerons are such things as ‘‘the 
colour of magenta, the odour of attar, the sound of a railway whistle, 


1The term ‘‘given’’ is notoriously ambiguous, but it is almost impossible 
to say what one means by it, without saying in detail what one believes its 
nature to be. Roughly speaking, I mean by the given those logically ultimate 
factors in experience (a) which we are aware that we do not create by thinking, 
and can not in general displace or alter; (b) which have the peculiar, inde- 
scribable characteristic of ‘‘sensuousness’’; and (c) which lead us to conceive 
of and believe in the existence of material things such as trees, clouds, tables, 
ete., whether there are in fact any such things or not. To avoid tiresome repe- 
tition, I have throughout the text used various familiar synonyms for the term 
‘*given.’’ Cf. C. I, Lewis, Mind and the World-Order, p. 48 ff., and H. H. 
Price, Perception, p. 4 ff. My debt to these two books will be obvious. 

2 Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce (Ed. Hartshorne and Weiss), 
Vol. I, Paragraph 284. 
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the taste of quinine, the quality of the emotion felt upon contemplat- 
ing a fine mathematical demonstration, the quality of the feeling 
of love, ete.’’* The term is therefore broadly synonymous with the 
‘‘ideas’’ of Locke and Berkeley, the ‘‘impressions’’ of Hume, the 
Vorstellungen of Kant, and the ‘‘sensa’’ and ‘‘presentations’’ of 
contemporary philosophical discussion. Peirce deliberately avoids 
expressions like these, because he feels that they do not convey his 
meaning with sufficient accuracy, and because they are intrinsically 
question-begging. He also rashly promises to eschew ‘‘the question 
of how far the phanerons correspond to any realities,’’ but naturally 
finds it impossible to resist pronouncing on this question as his in- 
vestigation progresses. The procedure he adopts is twofold, con- 
sisting partly of empirical observation and partly of logical analysis. 
In accordance with his weakness for coining terms, he gives it the 
title of ‘‘phaneroscopy.’’ By means of it he hopes to describe the 
main features of all the classes of phanerons, and, ultimately, to 
classify the latter under certain major categories. The particular 
point which interests us, however, is his treatment of the basic ele- 
ment in the phaneron, viz., the element of ‘‘givenness,’’ or, as he 
sometimes calls it, the ‘‘content’’ of immediate experience. 

One of the first things that Peirce says about the given is that 
by its very nature it is ineffable. We can not know it as it really is, 
because all knowledge involves judgment, and judgment implies 
interpretation. Nor can we describe it as it really is, for in order 
to do so we have to catch it up in a net of relations. Even the simple 
process of naming it necessitates the employing of a term which 
implies a manifold of orderly connections; and such a description, 
since it links the given with elements which it does not possess in its 
own right, automatically destroys its ‘‘givenness.’’ Hence, ‘‘every 
description of it must be false to it.’’* In addition to this difficulty, 
there is another which is even more baffling. It is caused by the 
extreme volatility of immediate experience. The moment we stop to 
focus attention on the ‘‘absolute present,’’ it has slid away into the 
past, and can only be recaptured indirectly through memory. ‘‘All 
that is immediately present to a man is what is in his mind at the 
present instant. His whole life is in the present. But when he 
asks what is the content of the present instant, his question always 
comes too late. The present has gone by, and what remains of it is 
greatly metamorphosed.’’*® Thus, not only can we never put our 
finger on the content of immediate experience, but even if we could 
do so, it would be utterly impossible to know it as it actually is. 

8 Op. cit., I, 304. 

4 Op. cit., I, 357. 

5 Op. cit., I, 310. 
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Any alleged knowledge about the given is really knowledge about the 
ex-given. The given per se is unknowable. 

Taken strictly this view would of course entail the abandoning of 
the whole problem, but Peirce is too much interested in developing 
his ‘‘phaneroscopy’’ to abide by it. Admitting that it is impossible 
to prove that the given must be of such and such a nature, and agree- 
ing also that it is extraordinarily hard to get at, it may still be 
possible with sufficient effort to say some true things about it. What 
we need above all is meticulous phenomenological observation; we 
must try to cultivate ‘‘that rare faculty of seeing what stares one in 
the face, just as it presents itself, unreplaced by any interpretation, 
unsophisticated by any allowance for this or that supposed modify- 
ing cireumstance.’’*® This is the faculty of the artist who sees the 
colors of nature precisely as they appear in their innocence. Only 
with such an attitude can we hope to elicit from experience its primi- 
tive content. Not that we must expect to reach exact and universal 
agreement on the matter; ‘‘we can only guess, for nothing is more 
occult than the absolute present.’’?7 The best we can hope for in so 
difficult an enterprise is that our analysis of the situation will coin- 
cide with the analyses of other people. 

How then ean we best designate the content of immediate experi- 
ence, the logically irreducible element given in consciousness? 
Peirce, like his eminent contemporary, F. H. Bradley, believes that 
the term ‘‘feeling’’ is the most adequate descriptive concept. ‘‘We 
are immediately aware,’’ he says, ‘‘only of our present feelings.’’ * 
And again, ‘‘feeling is the true psychical representative of the im- 
mediate as it is in its immediacy, of the present in its direct, posi- 
tive presentness.’’® But what exactly is meant by this terribly 
ambiguous word ‘‘feeling’’? Unfortunately, Peirce seems to have 
had no consistent view on the matter worked out. As we shall see, he 
shifts back and forth among several quite incompatible doctrines 
which he never attempts to harmonize. To these we shall now turn. 

It is clear in the first place, that Peirce does not mean by ‘‘feel- 
ing’’ what psychologists such as James Ward call ‘‘a strictly sub- 
jective state varying continuously in intensity, and passing from time 
to time from its positive phase (pleasure) to its negative and op- 
posite phase (pain).’’?° Most frequently he seems to mean by it 
‘that kind of consciousness which involves no analysis, comparison, 
or any process whatsoever, nor consists in whole or in part of any 

6 Op. cit., V, 42. 

7 Op. cit., II, 85. 

8 Op. cit., I, 167. 

9 Op. cit., V, 44. 

10 Psychological Principles, p. 45. 
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act by which one stretch of consciousness is distinguished from an- 
other, which has its own positive quality which consists in nothing 
else, and which is of itself all that it is, however it may have been 
brought about....’’14 This is akin to Bradley’s dictum that ‘‘in 
the beginning . . . all is feeling, in the sense not of pleasure and pain, 
but of a whole given without relations.’’?2 To make his meaning 
clearer, Peirce invites us to try the experiment of contemplating any- 
thing by itself, attending to the whole, and dropping the parts out of 
attention altogether. We shall then realize, according to him, that 
a perfect accomplishment of this feat would leave in consciousness 
at the moment nothing but a purely monadic, undifferentiated 
quality of feeling. Since this is true no matter what we contemplate, 
it follows that there is nothing else in immediate consciousness. 
Phanerons, even the most complex of them, are ‘‘made up of qual- 
ities of feeling, as truly as the whole of space is made up of points 
or the whole of time of instants.’’** Qualities of feeling are there- 
fore the ‘‘indecomposable elements’’ which epistemology must recog- 
nize as the ‘‘immediate givens of consciousness.”’ 

But, it may be objected, surely such elements are the palest of 
abstractions? They are the artificial product of a highly sophisti- 
eated analysis, and not genuine existents revealed to ordinary, 
everyday scrutiny. They are what Professor Loewenberg would 
call ‘‘post-analytic’’ rather than ‘‘pre-analytic’’ data. To this 
Peirce would reply in effect that since they are largely the result 
of logical analysis and not of psychological observation, they can not 
be concretely discerned, for ‘‘logical analysis is not analysis into 
existing entities.’’1* That is to say, it is not the physical dissection 
of a whole into its constituent parts, but the relating of co-existing 
parts to the whole itself. The analysis of X into Y and Z does not 
divide X into its constituents Y and Z, but merely traces a pattern 
of relations connecting X with Y and Z.1* Thus to assert that the 
ultimate constituents of phanerons are ‘‘qualities of feeling’’ is only 
to mean that the latter are logically, and not of necessity psychologi- 
cally primitive factors in experience. They are, Peirce insists, 
“‘logically indecomposable,’’ because they show no differences in in- 
ternal logical structure, although there are differences in the struc- 
ture of their possible compounds. We can distinguish the factors 
from one another, even if we can not dissociate them from one an- 


11 Op. cit., I, 306. 

12 Mind, Vol. XII, p. 363. 

13 Op. cit., I, 317. 

14 Op. cit., I, 294. 

15 Cf. C. I. Lewis, Mind and the World-Order, p. 82; also H. H. Price, Per 
ception, p. 15. 
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other, or from other conceptions. Although they are abstractions 
in the sense that they never exist in isolation in any experience or 
state of consciousness, we have no right to condemn them on that 
account. To do so would be to condemn thought itself, since thought 
can not advance a single step without the use of abstractions of some 
kind. Hence the mere fact that ‘‘qualities of feeling’’ can not be 
sharply articulated by means of introspective examination, provides 
absolutely no ground for denying their logical priority in knowledge. 

When he comes to expound his metaphysics of the categories, 
Peirce naturally makes ‘‘feeling’’ his category of Firstness. But his 
subsequent characterizations of it show a fine unconcern for con- 
sistency of detail. Broadly speaking, he designates it in two dif- 
ferent ways. (i) Sometimes it represents for him the element of 
sheer quality in the phaneron, the freshness and vividness of the 
immediate present in its pristine immediacy, utterly disconnected 
with anything else. Thus, in experiencing a certain sensation due, 
say, to red-lead, the absolutely given specific quale of color (before 
it is even recognized as, or denominated ‘‘red’’) is a feeling. ‘‘We 
can see... that this red is a feeling; and it is quite conceivable that 
a being should have that color for its entire consciousness throughout 
a lapse of time, and therefore at every instant of that time. But 
such a being ... could not think anything that is expressible as a 
proposition. It could have no idea of such a thing. It would simply 
be confined to feeling the color.’’*® Although by no means as clear- 
cut as it might be, this contention seems to be similar to that made 
by Bradley, Whitehead, Lewis, Hartshorne, and others. We shall 
scrutinize it a little more closely in a moment. (ii) At other times, 
however, Peirce takes a different tack, and refers to such qualities of 
feeling not as actualities, but as possibilities, or ‘‘mere abstract 
potentialities.’’ Firstness ‘‘is exemplified in every quality of a total 
feeling. It is perfectly simple and without parts ... the word pos- 
sibility fits it.’’??7 He acknowledges that this term is not entirely 
precise, since it mistakenly suggests a relation to what exists, whereas 
universal Firstness is the mode of being swi generis. Nevertheless, 
it is true, he thinks, that ‘‘the mere quality or suchness is not in it- 
self an occurrence; it is a mere may-be. Its only being consists in 
the fact that there might be such a peculiar positive suchness in the 
phaneron.’’?* Qualities of feeling appear, therefore, to be existen- 
tially independent of mind. They do not necessarily ‘‘inhere’’ in a 
subject. For they are actually general ideas or universals, which 

16 Op. cit., I, 310. 

17 Op. cit., I, 531. 

18 Op. cit., I, 304. 
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subsist ante res after the manner of the substantial essences of the 
medieval realists. 

Peirce’s transition from the first to the second of these positions 
was due, I think, to his previously-mentioned conviction (which he 
seems never to have shaken off completely) of the ineffability of the 
given. Thus he says, ‘‘although a feeling is immediate conscious- 
ness, that is, whatever of consciousness there may be that is im- 
mediately present, yet there is no consciousness in it because it is 
instantaneous. For we have already seen that feeling is nothing but 
a quality, and a quality is not conscious; it is a mere possibility.’ 
In other words, immediate experience is not psychologically ob- 
servable at all; we can only know logically that it exists. Hence, its 
essential nature must be pure logical possibility. And since for 
Peirce general ideas were indubitably real, such possibility must be a 
disembodied essence or universal. 


II 


We may say, then, that Peirce advocated at least three mutually 
incompatible views concerning the given in experience: (1) That it 
is wholly ineffable and unknowable; (2) that it consists of qualities 
of feeling; and (3) that it consists of logical possibilities or uni- 
versals. I propose now to press the analysis of these doctrines a 
little further in order to ascertain which, if any, squares best with 
the facts and expresses what I believe to be the probable truth of the 
matter. 

1. There seems to be no good reason for believing that the given 
is ineffable, or that it transcends description, wnless we are prepared 
at the same time to lapse into a complete scepticism regarding the 
efficacy of thought. For as we have seen, thought necessarily in- 
volves abstraction. To think about any thing or aspect of a thing 
requires selection, comparison, and discrimination in terms of con- 
cepts, and these concepts can not in any sense exhaust the content 
of what is given. When, for example, we compare a sound as heard 
or an emotion as felt with any conceptual description we can give 
of them, we can appreciate how inadequate the latter must always 
be to the former. As a matter of fact, we have no names for the 
absolutely specific sense-qualia apprehended in what Whitehead 
calls ‘‘particular concrete occasions.’’ I describe the sky, the ex- 
terior of my tea-cup, and certain volumes in my bookcase as colored 
‘*blue,’’ although the absolutely specific hue of each is sensibly dif- 
ferent. Indeed, the whole significance of the concept ‘‘blue’’ arises 
from the very fact that it can be significantly applied to more than 


19 Op. cit., I, 310. 
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one situation. There is, therefore, a recognized difficulty involved 
in all thought about sensibly presented data, namely, the impossi- 
bility of making our concepts and our communicable description com- 
pletely adequate to what is sensibly given. When we can both be 
sensibly acquainted with given data, and can analyze and describe 
it conceptually, this difficulty is no doubt at a minimum. At any 
rate, the limitation is one which affects the whole conceptual scheme, 
and the philosopher can only look it squarely in the face once for all, 
and then ignore it entirely. 

The problem may, however, be considered from another angle 
which is closer to the spirit of Peirce’s actual protest. He maintains 
in effect that the given is ineffable because the very act of describing 
it alters it. This contention may be interpreted in two ways. It 
may be understood to mean (a) that the act of describing alters the 
nature of the given, or (b) that it alters the ‘‘givenness’’ of the 
given. Now the first of these statements is almost certainly false. 
It rests on the assumption, as Professor Price has pointed out, that 
‘af I know or believe that something has a certain nature, it follows 
that it can not possibly have the nature I know or believe tt to have: 
i.e., from the fact that I know or believe that A is B, it follows that 
A can not really be B.’’*° But this assumption is so amazing that it 
is difficult to see how anyone ever came to accept it as true. The 
reason, as Professor Price goes on to suggest, is probably the un- 
fortunate habit of representing thought metaphorically as an ‘‘ac- 
tivity.’’ In a sense, of course, thinking is an activity, since it is 
something that men (sometimes) do. But unlike practical activity, 
which always alters what is acted upon, intellectual activity does not 
alter that upon which it is directed. Logical analysis, for instance, 
is not akin to chemical analysis or anatomical dissection ; it does not 
physically affect the object or situation that is being analyzed. If 
anything is changed in thinking, it is the mind of the person who 1s 
thinking. Thus, for example, when I know and describe the multi- 
plication-table, my mind is altered; otherwise I would not know the 
multiplication-table. But the multiplication-table itself must remain 
unaltered ; otherwise I would not know it. In short, Peirce’s view 
that the act of describing must alter the nature of the given would 
entail a denial of the possibility of real knowledge, and is therefore 
self-contradictory. 

The second contention, that describing alters the givenness of the 
given, is undoubtedly true, but proves nothing. It can readily be 
admitted that the moment the given is reflected upon and described 
it is no longer merely a given. But this is not to say that it was 
never a given at all. Even if we agree with the Cambridge posi- 


20 Perception, p. 13. 
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tivists that the ultimate constituents of the world are ‘‘facts,’’ or 
to put it the other way, that everything which can be said to be 
given to a mind is also judged about by that mind, i.e., recognized 
as having certain general qualities and relations, this does not imply 
that we can not be acquainted with what is given. It only implies 
that we can never be merely acquainted with it. The moment of 
‘“bare awareness’’ in which we passively ‘‘intuit’’ a sense-datum is 
undoubtedly not an independent existent. But it by no means fol- 
lows that because we can describe and recognize something as a 
sensuously given element, we are not in some sense directly ac- 
quainted with it as well. ‘‘Knowledge-about is the usual, perhaps 
the inevitable companion of acquaintance, but it is not its execu- 
tioner.’’** Thus, if we wish to embark on the philosophic enterprise 
at all, we must be ready to admit that the given can be conceptually 
described with at least some degree of adequacy. 

2. Peirce implicitly accepts such a conclusion when he declares 
that the given is constituted by ‘‘feeling’’’ or ‘‘qualities of feeling.’’ 
Now as it stands this statement is unpleasantly ambiguous. It may 
be taken to mean (i) that the given is just a certain fashion or way 
in which we feel; (ii) that the given is what we feel; or (iii) that the 
given is itself objective feeling, that, in other words, our immediate 
awareness of sensory quality may be accurately specified as a ‘‘feel- 
ing of feeling.’’ Of these three, I believe Peirce meant to assert the 
second and third rather than the first; but we shall consider each of 
them briefly. : 

(i) If feeling be examined in its most typical manifestation, 
emotion, there seem to be at least five characteristics which it pos- 
sesses. In the first place, it is a process (or state) which I am im- 
mediately aware of as occurring in my conscious self. When I 
‘*feel’’ depressed, for example, I am also aware that I so feel; 
there is both a process of feeling, and an intuitive, non-inferential 
awareness of that process, though these two factors are usually fused 
together into a single organic whole. In the second place, every such 
feeling is relatively massive and formless; it has definite quality, 
but little clear and definite structure. In the third place, every 
such feeling has some objective reference. I am not merely de- 
pressed, I am depressed about something; not merely afraid, but 
afraid of something or somebody. In the fourth place, the object 
of this reference may be unreal. It is quite possible to be depressed 
about illusory misfortunes or to be afraid of imaginary dangers, and 
such is frequently the case. Lastly, feelings of the emotional sort 
tend to be relatively non-volitional, in the sense that they come upon 


21 Ibid., p. 18. 
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us without our consent and we simply accept them. They are ex- 
periences ‘‘lived through,’’ rather than experiences deliberately and 
consciously molded by us. 

Now if the sensuously given element in any experience is just a 
certain way in which we feel, these characteristics should all be true 
of it. But is this actually so? Broadly speaking, I think it is with 
respect to the last four, but not with respect to the first. It seems to 
me that the given, like a feeling of emotion (a) possesses a certain 
determinate quality with which we are immediately acquainted; (b) 
always has objective reference, in that it leads us to believe in the ex- 
istence of material objects; (c) is a fallible guide, since these objects 
may in fact be unreal, as in the case of illusions and hallucinations; 
(d) is at the outset passively accepted in the sense that, as Peirce 
says, ‘‘it brutally forces itself upon us,’’ and is not consciously 
created by us. So far, a fairly close approximation exists between 
a feeling of emotion and the given. But an important difference is 
marked by the first characteristic mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph. For as we have noted, in the case of every feeling of emo- 
tion I have both a consciousness of the process itself and a direct or 
intuitive awareness of the process as occurring i myself. But this 
is not so with the given. The sharp crack of a rifle-shot which shat- 
ters the silence of the night outside my window is immediately ap- 
prehended as having a definite sensuous quality, but I have no 
awareness of this quality being in me, as I have in the case of a 
feeling of depression or fear.2* The sound may, of course, be only a 
state of myself, but if so this must be proved; it is certainly not 
apprehended as such. 

There is one set of facts which might appear prima facie to cast 
doubt on the validity of this conclusion, namely, our so-called ‘‘bod- 
ily feelings.’’ When I am suddenly seized with a toothache, I say 
that I ‘‘feel’’ a pain and am immediately aware of the pain as being 
in me. Similarly, when I speak of ‘‘feeling’’ hot or cold. But I 
use such expressions because I regard these experienced qualities as 
being modifications of my own body, and I nearly always identify 
my body with a part of myself. I do this, of course, for purely 
practical reasons, but I am by no means logically bound to do it. 
Indeed, it would seem not only possible but legitimate and necessary 
to draw a distinction of some sort between our bodies and our- 
selves. We can with a certain amount of effort temporarily suspend 


22 Indeed, if anything I seem to be aware of the precise opposite. Not only 
has the sound of the rifle-shot a definite sensuous quality, but it seems to bear 
instantaneous witness to the fact that it is external to me. I am as immediately 
conscious of this as I am of its sensuous quality. Both characteristics of the 
given are equally direct and non-inferential. 
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our customary practical attitude, and come to regard our body as 
simply one object among other objects. When we do this, we real- 
ize that a pain is given in the same way as a sound or color; we are 
not directly aware of it as a process occurring in ourselves (as we 
are with emotional feelings), but as a process occurring in our 
bodies. There does, then, seem to be a discernible distinction here 
(though it may only be one of degree, not of kind) between feel- 
ings of emotion and the given; and this distinction causes me to 
regard the view that the given is just a certain way in which we feel, 
as fundamentally false. 

(ii) The contention that the given is what we feel, seems on the 
other hand to be theoretically more plausible and in fact largely true. 
This does not merely mean that the verb ‘‘feel’’ is used in a sense 
which makes it equivalent to ‘‘immediately experience’’ or ‘‘di- 
rectly apprehend.’’ It means in addition that, as Peirce insisted, 
the bare having of data is recognized as belonging to the affective 
and not to the cognitive side of our nature. In his recent stimu- 
lating book,?* Professor Hartshorne has marshalled an imposing 
array of considerations which seems to me to render such a conclu- 
sion indubitable. He points out also that the customary designa- 
tion of ‘‘intuiting’’ as a mode of ‘‘knowing”’ really destroys the 
whole significance of the term ‘‘knowledge.’’ For knowledge by 
its very nature is concerned with meaning and symbolic reference; 
it is unavoidably abstract and conceptual. Thus, as Professor Lewis 
has said, ‘‘it always transcends the immediately given. It begins 
with the recognition of a qualitatively specific presentation, but even 
that minimum of cognition which consists in naming is an interpre- 
tation which implicitly asserts certain relations between the given 
and further experience.’’** Moreover, knowledge must have a 
significant opposite, error. But it is an epistemological common- 
place that we can never err with respect to our immediate experi- 
ence; it is per se infallible. There can be no knowledge merely by 
acquaintance. Hence Peirce’s suggestion (which Professor Harts- 
horne adopts) that ‘‘awareness’’ or ‘‘sensing’’ ought to be subsumed 
under the general rubric of ‘‘affectivity’’ rather than of ‘‘cogni- 
tion,’’ appears to be very sound. And if we adopt the term ‘‘feel- 
ing’’ as most adequately descriptive of the sheer having of qualities, 
it seems accurate to say that the given is what we feel. 

(iii) What now of the view that the given is itself ‘‘objective 
feeling,’’ that the directly experienced spatio-temporal configura- 


28 The Philosophy and Psychology of Sensation, esp. Chs. IV, VI, and VII. 
Cf. also A. C. Ewing, Idealism: A Critical Survey, p. 191, note 2, and R. I. 
Aaron, The Nature of Knowing, p. 19 ff. 

24 Mind and the World-Order, p. 132. 
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tions of colors, sounds, etc., are themselves of the nature of sentience, 
that, in short, the essence of immediacy is a ‘‘feeling of feeling’’? 
This, of course, is nothing more than an assertion of the old doctrine 
of panpsychism. It was held by Peirce in at least one of the phases 
of his thought, and has always enjoyed a widespread popularity 
among speculative thinkers. That it is an exciting and immensely 
attractive doctrine no one will deny; but is it true? I am not con- 
vinced that it is. Despite a considerable amount of alleged evidence 
in its favor, there remains a considerable amount of contrary evi- 
dence provided by what Professor A. E. Murphy calls ‘‘the more 
first-hand and insistent features of occurrent reality,’’*> not to 
mention the various theories of ‘‘emergence’’ which at least provide 
an intelligible alternative. These, it seems to me, must be shown 
to be inadequate in far greater detail than they have yet been, be- 
fore panpsychism can be regarded as at all likely. In other words, 
I do not see how it can be established conclusively by epistemolog- 
ical considerations alone. It is fundamentally a theory of meta- 
physics, and as such must be subjected to and withstand the most 
searching metaphysical analysis. So far as I can see it has never 
really been able to do this, and therefore, although I quite agree with 
Professor Hartshorne’s modest judgment that ‘‘pan-psychism may 
be true,’’ 2° I am unwilling at present to adopt a more non-commital 
position. 

3. There remains to be considered Peirce’s cryptic amendment to 
his doctrine of the given, namely, that it is constituted by logical 
possibilities or universals. I confess I do not know what exactly 
this means; nor does it seem to me to pass his own pragmatic test 
for ‘‘making our ideas clear.’’ Yet it certainly must have had some 
significance for him; and the only interpretation I can suggest is 
one that would make it roughly synonymous with the theory pro- 
pounded by Santayana and others, according to which the immedi- 
ately given data of sense are self-contained ‘‘essences.’’ If I am 
right in this, then I think the amendment can be shown to be very 
probably false; if I am wrong, then I must leave to wiser minds the 
task of determining what Peirce really meant. 

The view in question has been discussed at such length in con- 
temporary epistemology, that it would be superfluous to enter upon 
an exhaustive examination of it here. I shall limit myself merely to 
noting one or two of the more salient points which seem to indicate 
that it is quite fallacious. In the first place, it draws a good deal of 
its plausibility from the supposition that there are concepts which 
denote ‘‘simple qualities,’? and that such concepts can be made to 


25 In the Inter. Journ. of Ethics, Vol. XL (1930), p. 434. 
26 Ibid., p. 263. 
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fit single experiences definitely and precisely. But as we have seen, 
this is not so. The universal ‘‘black,’’ for instance, does not, to 
quote Professor Hartshorne again, ‘‘specify any exactly determined 
quality, but a range of qualities.’”’*” Like all genuine essences, it is 
characterized by vagueness; it is, in the phraseology of W. E. John- 
son, a ‘‘determinable’’ rather than a ‘‘determinate.’’ Like all 
genuine essences, too, it is independent of specific spatio-temporal 
contexts. But this is certainly not true of the sense-qualia given 
in any experience. These, moreover, are irretrievably private and 
subjective, whereas universals are public and independent of cog- 
nizing minds. In short, the doctrine that the given is constituted 
by ‘‘essences’’ commits the double fallacy (a) of implying that there 
can be such a thing as knowledge by acquaintance, and (b) of con- 
fusing individual, determinate ‘‘instances’’ of universals with uni- 
versals themselves, i.e., of confusing particulars and universals. For 
these reasons, the doctrine is quite unacceptable, and if Peirce really 
held it he was obviously wrong. 

To sum up the main points of our paper: We have contended 
that Peirce advocated at least three incompatible views regarding the 
nature of the given in experience; that of these, the first, which 
states that the given is ineffable and unknowable, finds no confirma- 
tion in the facts, and is, as Peirce’s own later statements show, pal- 
pably false. The second, which identifies the given with ‘‘feeling’’ 
or ‘‘qualities of feeling,’’ is partly true, partly false, and partly 
uncertain, depending on which of three possible interpretations of 
it we adopt. If we take it to mean that the given is just a certain 
way in which we feel, the factual evidence appears to be distinctly 
hostile. If we take it to mean, as Peirce probably did, that the 
given is what we feel, in the sense that immediate experience is 
fundamentally affective, there is good reason for thinking it to be 
true. If, however, we go further and take it to mean, as Peirce did 
in his panpsychistic moments, that our immediate awareness of the 
given is a ‘‘feeling of feeling,’’ the doctrine must be considered 
doubtful. While theoretically possible, it is far from being defi- 
nitely proved. Finally, we examined his additional characterization 
of the given as consisting of logical potentialities or universals, and 
were forced on various grounds to reject the only significant inter- 
pretation we could find for it. These, then, are Peirce’s chief views 
on the problem. If he were a less eminent thinker, we could be more 
certain that we had exhausted his meaning; as it is, we may only 
have exhausted our own limited insight. 

27 Ibid., p. 21. 


Tuomas A. Goupce. 
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TRUTH AND THE INTEREST THEORY OF VALUE? 


HE problem of the relationship of truth and value is persistent. 

Becoming vocal with Plato and the problem of the Protagoras, 
it persists in lively enough form that nearly all students of the na- 
ture of value still raise the question as to whether truth is a value.” 
Even the Platonic problem of the unity of the virtues or values 
endures to some extent. Thus we may take it for granted that the 
question of whether or not truth is a value is a pertinent one, and 
not a ‘‘man’”’ of straw. With this posited, the thesis of this paper 
may be stated as follows: if one treats value as a function of inter- 
est, as is commonly done at the present time, truth is not a value. 
The reason for this is that this theory makes value a function of 
interest. Truth can not be attained in that way. We are interested 
in truth. But truth is not a function of interest, in the sense that 
its character is determined by interest. We will attempt to prove 
that these two are entirely distinct and incompatible propositions 
implying entirely different answers to the problem of the relation 
of truth and value. We use interest as synonymous with wish, de- 
sire, need, and not in the pedagogical sense of attention. Not being 
concerned with the possible identity of truth and reality, or of the 
true and the real, we refer only to the truth of propositions. 


I 


The first step in our argument is to examine the nature of truth, 
and that of value as related to interest. At the risk of going over 
matters whose familiarity makes them trite, I wish briefly to indi- 
cate the various meanings of truth, together with what each in- 
volves by way of a standard. Traditionally there are three such 
definitions: coherence, correspondence, and utility or instrumental- 
ity. There may be subdivisions of these, but they are reducible to 
one or another of the major types. These various notions of truth 
have one thing in common: they are all normative, in the sense that 
the acceptance of each involves the acceptance of an invariant stand- 
ard by means of which all propositions are evaluated from the given 
point of view. It may happen that what is true in terms of one is 

1 Read before the meeting of the Western Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association in St. Louis, on May 3, 1935. 

2H. Osborne: Foundations of the Philosophy of Value, pp. 94, 95, 124, 125; 
Henry Osborn Taylor: Human Values and Verities, pp. 15 ff.; Wilbur Marshall 
Urban: The Intelligible. World, pp. 64; Wilbur Marshall Urban: Valuation: Its 
Nature and Laws, pp. 389 ff., 394, 409, 422 ff.; Ralph Barton Perry: General 


Theory of Value, pp. 93 ff., 328 ff.; John Laird: The Idea of Value, pp. xv, 
45 ff., 181 ff., 242 ff.; John Laird: A Study in Realism, p. 125. 
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also true in terms of one or both the others. That is, truth may be 
monistic in which case there would be but one Truth and but one 
standard of truth. This is, however, not necessarily the case. If it 
were our problem would remain the same. 

Turning first to the various theories of truth we may formulate 
them briefly as follows. The coherence or the consistency theory of 
truth contends that truth is logically formal. That is, the truth of 
a given proposition depends upon its being consistent with a given 
body of ideas. The total system in this instance must conform with 
the principles of logical relation. The correspondence theory of 
truth states that truth is factwally formal. That is, the truth of a 
given proposition is a function of the correctness with which it re- 
ports the contents of ‘‘facts’’ and of the degree with which it fits in 
coherently with a previously established system of factual truths. 
The pragmatic theory of truth states that truth is practically, in- 
strumentally formal. That is, the truth of a given proposition is 
a function of its workability, or of its instrumental or problem- 
solving efficacy. A proposition is true when it effectively enables 
us to reach desired ends. Our thesis will be most difficult to estab- 
lish in relation to the third theory. Since, however, it is the con- 
tention of this paper that truth in each case is formal, if we establish 
that this form is objective in the sense of being independent of in- 
terest, the argument will hold for all three types. 

The second preliminary step is to indicate what is involved in the 
theory that value is a function of interest. Following Professor 
Perry, we find that this general theory, too, has three forms. First, 
value may be treated as a function of interest in a qualified object. 
That is, interest will eventuate in value only on condition that it 
is directed toward worthy objects. A second possibility is that value 
is a function of a qualified interest in an object. That is, interest 
will eventuate in value only on the condition that it is a worthy in- 
terest. The third statement is completely unspecific—value is a 
function of any interest in any object. That is, value is a function 
of any old interest in any old object no matter how down at the 
heel or how glorified either interest or object may be. As in the 
matter of truth our thesis will be more difficult to establish in rela- 
tion to one of these alternatives than to the others—in this case the 
first. But, as in the other matter, since all three share a common 
element—namely, that in some sense or other value is functionally 
related to interest—if it can be shown that this general theory makes 
it impossible to treat truth as value, it will also be demonstrated for 
the cases subsumed under it. We turn now to the task of demon- 
strating that this is the case. 
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II 


If the above statements stand, we find that we are dealing with 
two normative categories. But they are distinct since the norms 
involved are not only distinct, but also exclusive. The norm of 
truth is objective; that of value as a function of interest is subjec- 
tive. Again, let it be pointed out that this does not deny that sub- 
jectively directional factors are involved in deciding which of the 
possible notions of truth may be accepted. This may be determined 
on the basis of personal disposition or of social acceptance or of 
other variable conditions. Whatever the forces leading to the ac- 
ceptance of one definition of truth or another, they are not wholly 
objective. If they were it seems likely that only one definition of 
truth with consequently only one norm of the truth relation would 
be possible. We might wish it to be so, for our problem would then 
be more simple, and our conclusion much more readily acceptable. 
As the situation presents itself we select our particular definition 
of truth partly in terms of subjective, or interest factors. But al- 
though we are interested im truth and although this interest deter- 
mines what criterion we select as the norm for determining the truth 
or falsity of a given proposition, this norm is not a function of our 
interest. Once our interest has led us to adopt one of the alternative 
standards, we unavoidably accept its criterion of truth. In each 
case, this criterion is discovered to be a formal matter which is inde- 
pendent of our initial selective interest. 

Under the impetus of an esthetic or logical interest, the coher- 
ence theory of truth has had many defenders. These thinkers are 
primarily concerned with truth as a system of implicative relations 
between propositions. But the question of whether a given proposi- 
tion or group of propositions implies another proposition or group 
of propositions depends entirely upon matters over which interest 
has no control. Statements are true if they fit into a given context 
and not true otherwise. One’s creative, romantic, or other interest 
in a given proposition plays no réle here. No eager sponsor can 
force the acceptance of a neophytal proposition by the royal and 
mystic order of truth no matter how much he wishes it, and no mat- 
ter what depends upon it. Each new proposition is accepted in the 
exclusive order only if it satisfies certain inflexible conditions. Not 
even a benevolent, maternalistic government—to use a phrase of the 
late Mr. Justice Holmes—avails here. Once the coherence theory 
of truth is accepted there is no alternative but to accept as true those 
propositions which fit into a body of formally consistent proposi- 
tions which are already taken to be true; all others are false willy- 


nilly. The norm in this ease is objective and completely devoid of 
relation to interest. 
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A similar condition maintains in regard to the definition of truth 
as the correspondence between the content of a proposition and the 
content of a factual situation. I do not wish to raise questions as to 
whether or not such a notion is defensible. There certainly are diffi- 
culties connected with the presumption that ideas report facts. Yet 
in one form or another the theory is widely accepted although the 
criterion in this case, being limited to probabilities, fails of the cer- 
tainty which the coherence theory can justly claim. This problem 
is not our immediate concern, for we are dealing with the stated 
determinant and not with the question of its validity. If the cri- 
terion of truth is this type of correspondence, even though its ex- 
pression be limited to probabilities, it is again objective and inde- 
pendent of interest. Propositions either do or do not meet the 
requirements of this standard. Those that do are true; those fail- 
ing to are false; and no pleading, no amount of interest in a propo- 
sition, no indication of how desirable it would be were a given 
proposition true carries the slightest weight. Again the candidate 
is admitted to the order of true ideas only on the condition that the 
stipulations of the objective norm of correspondence are met. 

The pragmatic or instrumentalistic theory of truth—admitting 
of course that instrumentalism is but one of the 57 varieties of prag- 
matism—shares the fate of the other two. Here the issue may be 
slightly confused, but in no wise altered, by the fact that the cri- 
terion of truth in this case is the practical significance of proposi- 
tions. Thinking is reputed to be a matter of solving problems in 
connection with the attainment of certain ends. This interest in 
practical conclusions might seem to make this notion of truth in- 
separable from interest. Nothing is more closely related to our 
interests than the ends we propose. If truth is concerned with the 
attainment of these ends, is it, then, not also a function of our in- 
terests? My answer is no, for among the alternatives suggested as 
means to a given end-in-view, some are false, in the sense that prac- 
tically they do not enable us to reach our objective; others are true 
for the reason that they do make this possible. So although we may 
be interested in truth only as a tool for the reaching of certain ends, 
only those propositions which enable us to arrive—as descriptive of 
the operations required to reach our goal—are true; all others are 
false. Again our norm is objective, for no matter how greatly we 
might wish a given alternative to be true our interest is inefficacious. 

The foregoing analysis indicates the impossibility of treating 
truth as a value if the latter is regarded as functionally related to 
interests, for the norms of truth are stable in a manner quite op- 
posed to the fluctuations of interest. This is immediately apparent 
in those theories in which interest is obviously the sine qua non of 
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value, namely, in the second and third statements of value theory 
given above. When value is a term in a functional relationship it 
is either a dependent or an independent variable. In the instances 
with which we are dealing the independent variable is interest; 
value is the dependent variable in each case. Thus a shift in inter- 
est involves a functional, compensating shift in the related value. 
In the cases where value is defined as any object in any interest, and 
where it is defined as the object of a qualified interest, the content 
of the value is clearly determined by the content of the interest. 
Thus value is entirely relative to interest. 

This, we discovered, was not the case with truth. Once our defi- 
nition of truth is posited, the truth content of a proposition is de- 
termined by the normative character of truth irrespective of what 
our interest may be in any particular case. Using the terms of the 
preceding analysis we would say that the standard of truth we 
accept is the independent variable, and if we are interested in truth 
our interest is dependent upon the character of truth. Thus we 
have demonstrated first, that although we are interested in truth, 
this interest is not the source of truth. In other words truth is not 
a function of interest. These two notions are incompatible. Sec- 
ondly we have demonstrated that if value is a function of interest 
truth can not be an instance of value. Were this not the case truth 
would lose its objective character entirely and truth and falsity 
would become subservient to winds of interest and desire. It is, of 
course, the case that truths are often relative in the sense that what 
is accepted one day as true is rejected the next as false. This does 
not mean, though, that truth is subjective, and its acceptance or 
rejection a matter of interest. What it means is an initial belief 
that the standards of truth have been met in a given proposition and 
the subsequent discovery that this is not the case. If interest were 
the determining factor in this process, many beliefs would be re- 
tained though evidence indicating them to be false has been pre- 
sented. The history of thought is liberally spattered with resistance 
to truth. We like the comfort of old ways of thinking quite as much 
as that of an old hat or of shoes well broken in. What the relativity 
of truth in this historic sense means is that many truths at any given 
period are only approximations of Truth. This may be as much as 
we can accomplish. No matter. We move in the direction of truth 
by standards other than that of interest. 


Ill 


This leaves two matters which we must mention briefly. First, 
if value is defined as the qualified object of interest may not truth 
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be a value? Secondly, since the pragmatic or instrumentalistic 
theory of truth defines it in terms of the attainment of ends-in-view, 
does this not relate such attainments to interest and hence indicate 
an inadequacy in the pragmatic definition of truth? Both these 
questions are equivocal and may be answered yes or no in accordance 
with what we take them to signify. 

If we define value as the qualified object of desire, then truth may 
be a value on condition that this qualification of the object—in this 
case its truth character—is seen to be a normative quality such as 
we have indicated. In such a case the interest is irrelevant to the 
character of the value except as a fact of psychological concern. 
Were all value considered as related to norms which are qualities 
present in objects in which we are interested, and were truth such 
a quality it would be a value. On this basis the fact of our interest 
in truth and the fact of an instance of truth would coincide. How- 
ever, the instant the meaning of the statement shifts so as to give 
more than biographical significance to the factor of interest, we fall 
back into the situation of making interest the independent variable, 
and truth stands outside of any value so defined. This distinction 
is clear so long as we remember that we are concerned in pointing to 
a standard, an objective norm which we call Truth and not to our 
interest in that norm. 

Similar remarks hold in regard to the pragmatic definition of 
truth. Starting from it we may emphasize either that certain acts 
or propositions—which, I suppose, might be called psychological acts 
of a given type—enable us to satisfy our wants and thereby are 
called true; or that given an interest in some end, we have to carry 
out certain acts and, in relation to specified ends, only those acts 
which are requisite if we are to attain the end-in-view. If the 
former alternative is selected, pragmatism does not discover truth, 
except possibly accidentally and without distinguishing it from other 
factors that may lead to the realization of an objective. In this case 
our concern is with the satisfaction of an interest, and if this satis- 
faction per se is the ground of value, this interpretation of prag- 
matism is not dealing with truth, for truth is not a value definable 
in terms of the satisfaction of interests. If the latter alternative is 
taken, pragmatism, like other positions, recognizes an objective 
norm—namely, that certain actions and not others are the means 
of attaining certain ends. In this case it is true that one action will 
enable us to reach the end because it is a true statement of objective 
conditions, whereas another action, no matter how much we might 
prefer it, would not lead us to the end desired and a proposition 
that it would do so would be false. In this case the idea of the true 
meets the prerequisite of an objective norm unaltered by our in- 
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terest. This may raise a question in the minds of some persons as 
to whether or not this alternative does not require the pragmatist 
to accept the test either of correspondence or of coherence thus avoid- 
ing the significance of the pragmatic theory of truth. I think this 
question is involved, but it lies outside our present problem. 
Summarizing, we reiterate these points. Truth is a normative 
concept, the norm being distinct from interest. We are interested 
in truth. This is a true proposition about an interest we really 
have. But this interest does not create truth. The truth of a 
proposition is independent of our interest in its truth. Therefore, 
if value is defined as a function of interest, truth can not be a value. 


Merritt H. Moore. 
Knox COoLuEGE. 
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Platonismus und Mystik im Altertum. Ernst HorrMann. (Sitz- 
ungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Philosophisch-historisch Klasse, Jahrgang 1934-35, 2 Abhand- 
lung.) Heidelberg: Carl Winters Universitatsbuchhandlung. 
1935. 158 pp. 8M. 

This is an essay on the influence of Plato in antiquity, and, as the 
author explains in a footnote (p. 82), it belongs to what is called 
‘*problem-history,’’ which furnishes no more than an historical ex- 
periment. ‘‘As all culture-history traces events back to forces, and 
forces to ideas, so philosophical problem-history, as culture-history 
of the Reason, has to trace systems back to their efficient motives, 
and these to their final presuppositions.’’ The historical problem of 
the present essay is to bring to light the manifold complex of in- 
fluences which Platonism exercised on later thinkers in antiquity. 

The problem thus involves the assumption that there is such a 
thing as Platonism, and not only a Platonism, but a ‘‘genuine’’ Pla- 
tonism and a ‘‘Herzstiick’’ of Plato’s doctrines (p. 4). This heart 
of the Platonic philosophy is found in the three concepts of the 
divine One-Good, the eternal being of the Forms, and changing ap- 
pearances in time and space; and it is an essential feature of 
‘“‘genuine’’ Platonism not to regard these three ultimates as cosmo- 
logically a first, second, and third, or in any way to reduce one to 
another. This genuine Platonism is in fact the metaphysical frame- 
work of the Republic, supported by references to other Dialogues. 

One result of this sharp analysis applied to Plato’s thought is 
that an equally definite place has to be found for soul; and accord- 
ing to Professor Hoffmann’s interpretation, soul is neither to be 
assimilated to one of the three fundamental elements not formed into a 
fourth, but is a character that enters into all three elements. There 
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is therefore a psychic aspect of phenomena, of Being, and of God. 
To the present reviewer this interpretation appears to rest on a con- 
fusion of thought in regard to the sensible world, and a misreading 
of Soph. 249 A (the only evidence offered) in regard to Being. 

Professor Hoffmann then shows how this genuine Platonism was 
transformed by Plato’s successors, until the different needs of the 
Hellenistic situation amalgamated it with later ideas of Plato him- 
self and of other philosophers (e. g., Heraclitus) to produce Stoi- 
cism, Neo-Pythagoreanism, and Neo-Platonism. But the transfor- 
mation in all these cases was essentially the confusion of Forms with 
God and the establishment of an organic connection between God, 
souls, and phenomena, so that the world took on the mystical quality 
of a substantial continuum in three stages. This line of develop- 
ment remained firm amid the vicissitudes of cultural development in 
the West and appears in the Consolatio of Boethius, with which the 
essay ends. 

The method of interpretation followed in this work is one which 
the Germans have done much to perfect—the attempt to distill the 
essence of an historical complex, like Plato’s philosophy, and trace 
its inner development. This procedure thus contrasts with the more 
empirical exegesis of separate Dialogues and the collation of differ- 
ent passages on the same subject. If the latter sticks in particu- 
lars to such an extent that it sometimes denies the existence of a 
unified Platonism (cf. Burnet and Taylor), the present method runs 
the opposite risk of underestimating diversity and development, 
and also has the additional danger of manipulation in favor of some 
extraneous preconception, such as current political or cultural 
dogma. Of the last there is not a trace.in the present work. For 
the rest, the tendency of recent Platonic scholarship is to demand 
that neither the unity nor the diversity of Plato’s thought should 
be neglected for the benefit of some neat interpretative hypothesis, 
and Professor Hoffmann’s monograph is a most suggestive and help- 
ful reminder of the systematic side. He is well aware of the other 
side, but it is a question whether the strictness of his method does 
not create an overemphasis. There is no such doubt with regard to 
the Plato that influenced the writers of late antiquity—for them 
there was a Platonism that was fully systematic, and it was to a 
large extent the Platonism that Professor Hoffmann describes as 
‘‘genuine.’’ The course of this doctrine is described with great 
acumen in a fine piece of historical writing. One might therefore 
simply ask whether the Plato whose later influence Professor Hoff- 
mann so skillfully sketches is not partly constructed to be the ante- 
cedent of these consequences. 


R. 8. 
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Magistri Eckardi Opera Latina, Auspicis Instituti Sanctae Sabinae 
ad Codicum Fidem Edita. I. Super Oratione Dominica, edidit 
RayMuNDus KLIBANSKY. xvi-+17 pp. II. Opus Tripartitum 
Prologi, edidit Hi~LpDEBRANDUs Bascour, O.S8.B. x-+ 40 pp. 
Leipzig: Felix Meiner. 1934, 1935. 

Meister Eckharts Ethik. Herma Piescn. Luzern: Vita Nova 
Verlag. 1935. xv+183 pp. 4.50 fr., 3.60 M. 

It is not by chance that at the present time two different editions 
of the Latin works of Meister Eckhart are beginning to appear; 
that selections from his works as well as popular presentations of 
his doctrine are being published; that his life, his views, his influ- 
ence have been made the subject of many scholarly investigations 
and controversies. Many trends of thought have codperated to 
bring Eckhart to the foreground. First the discovery by Father 
Denifle, at the end of the nineteenth century, of the Latin works of 
Meister Eckhart made it clear that he could no longer be regarded 
merely as the author of popular sermons and treatises in German. 
This discovery changed the prevailing conception of Eckhart’s phi- 
losophy. It gave opportunity for a reinterpretation of his doctrine 
as well as of the orthodoxy of his views. The judgment against him 
was reviewed. His order, the Dominican, became his ardent de- 
fender against the reproach of pantheism and autotheism. In this 
respect contention over Meister Eckhart was the outcome of the 
revival of Catholic interest in Scholastic studies. In Protestant 
circles on the other hand the interest in ‘‘the Gothic age’’ and ‘‘the 
Gothic Man’’ had begun to awake. Certain thinkers declared that 
our culture must be traced behind the Renaissance. But soon the 
interest in Meister Eckhart became more than a scholarly affair. 
The resurrection of mysticism in Germany during the first decade 
of this century added to the interest in him. Serious attempts, 
such as that of Heimsoeth, were made to show that his influence to- 
gether with that of Nicolaus Cusanus had done almost as much to 
form modern philosophy as the rise of the natural sciences—thereby 
tending to magnify the German influence in the rise of modern 
philosophy. It is therefore not surprising that the philosophy of 
the New Germany accordingly adopted Meister Eckhart as one of 
her spiritual heroes, emphasizing his tendency toward the expres- 
sion of his thoughts in pantheistic language. In pursuance of this 
bias the Notgemeinschaft der Deutschen Wissenschaft will publish 
an edition of the Latin works together with a German translation. 
The edition here reviewed has nothing in common with this enter- 
prise. 

The Dominican Order is sponsor for the present edition. Father 
Thery had long since prepared an edition of the Latin works of 
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Eckhart and Raymond Klibansky, who was one of the collaborators 
in the Heidelberg edition of the work of Nicolaus Cusanus and had 
prepared an edition of Meister Eckhart for the Heidelberg Acad- 
emy, has given his services to the Dominican Edition. The result 
is a marvelous piece of work. The edition not only gives the facts 
with all critical exactness, but also supplies the parallels from other 
works of Meister Eckhart and from other scholastics, the marginalia 
of Nicolaus Cusanus from his copy of Meister Eckhart, and the 
like. A philosophical discussion of this edition could only be given 
by one still better versed than the editors in scholastic philosophy 
and in the writings of Eckhart. Where today could such a man be 
found? But everyone interested in scholastic philosophy can ap- 
preciate the extreme value of this masterpiece of editorial work and 
may well feel himself happy in having such an edition in his library. 

Compared with this highly scholarly edition the book of Herma 
Piesch is of lighter weight, but that is its intention. This does not 
mean that her book is superficial. The quotations as well as the 
notes and the whole discussion show the author’s scholarly training 
and her excellent acquaintance with Eckhart’s work. But her in- 
tention is to give a quite general presentation of Eckhart’s ethics— 
a kind of third part to the presentation of the theological ideas of 
Eckhart given by Otto Karrer (who has written the introduction to 
Herma Piesch’s book) and the philological statement given by A. 
Dempf. It is a difficult task to develop a systematic view of ethics 
out of the writings of a thinker who does not give his thoughts in 
systematic form, and the task must necessarily involve a large factor 
of subjectivity. The author solves her problem by taking Eckhart 
primarily as a Catholic thinker in his value for the present time. 
Herein lies the strength and the limitation of the book. On the one 
hand, her training in Catholic and especially scholastic philosophical 
thinking makes possible for the author a thorough and sympathetic 
understanding of Eckhart’s work, but on the other she desires 
rather to prove the concord of Eckhart’s doctrine with official 
Catholic doctrine than to understand him in his individuality or in 
his historical connections. The apologetic tone is strong, nor is the 
tone of edification always avoided. Nevertheless the book can be 
recommended not only as an introduction to Eckhart’s Ethics but 
as a scholarly aid to a first view of his general philosophy. 

M. A. G. 


La loi de réalisation humaine dans Saint Thomas. Sur un point de 
vue de continuité. E. Rotuanp. Paris: J. Vrin. 19385. 112 
pp. 18 frances. 

One of the most frequent criticisms of the traditional solution 

of the problems of ethics turns on the dualism and consequent im- 
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practicality of a Christian ethics in which moral rules are imposed 
by supernatural authority to supernatural ends, but without contact 
with the psychological and social conditions of man. Dr. Rolland 
uses the reproach of dualism to return the attack, thereby giving the 
discussion a novel dialectical turn. The supernatural in Christian 
ethics, and particularly in the ethics of Thomas Aquinas, introduces 
no break with or opposition to nature, but the extension in infinitum 
of the lines of human development. By means of it one avoids the 
dualism found in other moral systems, such as those propounded by 
Aristotle, Spinoza, and Kant, in which the moral problem is broken 
into two parts, one concerned with the control of the passions, the 
other with a lofty contemplative ideal accessible only to a small elite. 
The contrast between these two approaches to the problems of eth- 
ics Dr. Rolland treats in greatest detail in his comparison of Aquinas 
and Aristotle, from whom Aquinas borrowed so much, and the result 
of his comparison is the rather paradoxical conclusion that Aquinas 
was able to improve upon the Aristotelian analysis both of the psy- 
chology of the human act (introducing a continuity into the in- 
terior life of man without damaging the autonomy of reason and 
nature) and of the nature of human society (setting forth the bases 
of human associations and envisaging the unity of mankind) pre- 
cisely because of his doctrine of the personality of God and the 
creation of the world. Dr. Rolland’s work contains a good though 
abbreviated statement of Aquinas’s analysis of the psychology of 
human action and his doctrine of law, but perhaps the greatest in- 
terest of the book attaches to his restatement of the dangers of 
dualism in morals. 
R. McK. 


Le déterminisme monadique et le probléme de Dieu dans la philo- 
sophie de Leibniz. E. Rouuanp. (Bibliothéque d’Histoiré de la 
Philosophie.) Paris: J. Vrin. 1935. 167 pp. 25 francs. 
Since substance and God were two notions in which Leibniz most 

frequently found his contemporaries open to bitter criticism, it is 

appropriate to trace his intellectual development, as Dr. Rolland 
has, in terms of them. Dr. Rolland finds two fundamental ten- 
dencies in Leibniz’s thought, a deterministic tendency derived from 
modern science, particularly from the mathematical method, and 
an equally persistent preoccupation with the preservation of tra- 
ditional religious truths, particularly the conception of a personal 

God and the immortality of the soul. These tendencies, which were 

in opposition in the minds of most of his contemporaries, came to 

equilibrium about the time of the composition of the Discourse of 

Metaphysics. His thesis permits Dr. Rolland to trace Leibniz’s 
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oscillations preliminary to this equilibrium as apparent in his rela- 
tions with Spinoza (who denied the personal attributes of God and 
the personal immortality of man), Descartes, the Scholastics, Ar- 
naud, and Malebranche. As a consequence he is able to remove the 
suspicion of ungraciousness and even bad faith from such of Leib- 
niz’s attacks and criticisms as fall under his treatment, and he is 
enabled to find that the doctrine of Leibniz after 1685 is essentially 
single with important ‘‘continuities’’ which begin even earlier. 
Neither of these accomplishments could be considered negligible in 
the face of the tone and diversity of the literature on Leibniz or of 
the Leibnizian text. 


R. McK. 


The Attitude of Voltaire to Magic and the Sciences. Margaret S. 
Lippy. (Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, Co- 
lumbia University, No. 408.) New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1935. 299 pp. $3.75. 

In the six chapters of The Attitude of Voltaire to Magic and the 
Sciences, Dr. Libby treats successively of the scientific education of 
Voltaire; his advice on methods of scientific investigation ; his writ- 
ings and researches in physics, chemistry, and astronomy; his com- 
ments on geology, biology, and anthropology; on magic; and on 
medicine. In general Dr. Libby concludes that Voltaire’s origi- 
nality in these fields has been rather overestimated; but Voltaire is 
given full credit for his skill and importance as a popularizer. 

The book is remarkable for its detailed annotation, for its effec- 
tive organization of the scattered sources for Voltaire’s scientific 
opinions, and for its clear and adequate exposition. But, more than 
this, Dr. Libby has done careful research into the background of 
scientific developments in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and so is able at last to present Voltaire’s work to us in proper per- 
spective, showing where he borrowed from others, and showing in 
precisely what respects he was abreast of, or behind, his times. 

To the philosopher this book contains interesting suggestions as 
to the bearings of anti-clericalism and of a deistic metaphysics on 
the history of science. Indeed, one might wish that Dr. Libby had 
expanded still more this particular phase of her study. But, in any 
ease, her work will be welcomed by the special student of Voltaire 
as one of the very few works which genuinely illuminate Voltaire 
as the thinker. 


Rospert E. Fitcn. 


PAcIFIC UNIVERSITY. 
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Bilan de la soctologie francatse contemporaine. C. Bouait. Paris: 

Félix Alean. 1935. vii+ 169 pp. 10 frs. 

The author frankly delimits the scope of this fourth volume of 
the Nouvelle Encyclopédie Philosophique to the works and influence 
of the Comte-Durkheim school in France since the war. Separate 
chapters deal with the existing relationships between the sociology 
of collective representations and psychology, ethnology, geography, 
history, law, and economics. Professor Bouglé makes out an excel- 
lent case for the varied fruitfulness of the ideas of which he has 
himself been a notable cultivator; but unquestionably the times 
have also strongly favored sociological interpretations in the fields 
considered. His comments on the points at issue between the cham- 
pions of l’Année Sociologique and their opponents in the disciplines 
of psychology, history, and economies are especially penetrating, if 
not wholly non-partisan. Even French jurisprudence, he believes, 
is being forced to temper its logical individualism with institutional 
concepts. Sociology and ethics in France at present, he recognizes, 
would require a whole volume to themselves; but he does not fail to 
express his belief that Bergson in his most recent work has actually 
narrowed rather than widened the alleged gulf between himself and 
Durkheim. 


H. A. L. 


Etudes sur Pascal. De l’automatisme a la foi. GErorGEsS DEsGRIPPES. 

Paris: Pierre Téqui. ix+134pp. 14 frances. 

It has seldom been the lot of this reviewer to come upon a book 
not only as well written as this one but as well argued. M. Des- 
grippes, who is an agrégé of 1927, must be one of the younger French 
philosophers, but his work has the characteristics which are—prob- 
ably fallaciously—associated with age and experience. His four 
studies of Pascal concern the relation between habit and belief; 
humility, reason, and faith; customary and inspired belief; and 
Pascal’s conception of God as a deus absconditus. These studies are 
supplemented with an appendix on the theory of animals as machines 
and a comparison of the Cartesian and the Pascalian theories of 
psychophysiological automatism. Any one who has ever read deeply 
in the Pensées knows how difficult it is to interpret them. They are 
not only fragmentary but often mere suggestions to their author for 
further elaboration. One is never sure whether they are their au- 
thor’s own views or views which he is undertaking to criticize. M. 
Desgrippes has succeeded admirably in piecing together fragments 
without playing the archeologist and when the piecing seems to him 
unreasonable or impossible, he does not hesitate to say so. His vol- 
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ume should be required reading for American graduate students, if 
not for its subject method, at least for its technique. 
G. B. 


Logic in Theory and Practice. CHarLtes Gray SHaw. New York: 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1935. Pp. xviii + 428. 

Professor Shaw has the admirable intention of making logic popu- 
lar. One example of his method will suffice. Introducing the dis- 
cussion of opposition, he says: ‘‘When we speak of the Opposition 
between judgments we do so guardedly, for a judgment is not a 
thing that meets, opposes, and destroys another thing. There is 
opposition between physical forces, but we are dealing with mental 
forms, so that the conflict between an A and an OQ is only a duel on 
a stage, or a bloodless battle between warriors of mythology.”’ 

It will be gathered that logic for the author has thought as its 
subject-matter and that it is to be based on the laws of thought which, 
curiously enough, are ‘‘not without analogy’’ to the laws of motion. 
The book is divided into three parts: Deductive Logic, or the process 
of descending from the general to the particular; Inductive Logic, 
which reverses this proccess; and Theory of Knowledge, in which 
rationalism, empiricism, and pragmatism come to blows and prag- 
matism gets the worst of it. 

The conventional topies of logic-texts are all included, together 
with many others, ‘‘enlivened’’ by a breezy style and irrelevant pic- 
torial analogies. Professor Shaw repeats as solemn truth statements 
which, in my opinion, good teachers of logic ought to guard their 
students against. I lack the space to list the questionable assertions 
which are permitted to appear as established doctrine. But I can 
not refrain from noting the scandalous argument for vitalism, quite 
irrelevantly introduced, on the alleged analogy of a vital force to 
electricity. In my estimation, the volume is a good illustration of 


what a text-book in logic ought not to resemble. 
E. N. 


Das Revolutionsproblem in der deutschen Staatswissenchaftlchen 
Literatur insbesondere des 19. Jahrhunderts. ALEXANDER GuR- 
witscH. (Historische Studien. Heft 269.) Berlin: Dr. Emil 
Ebering. 1935. 215 pp. 

This compilation of summaries and excerpts reports a vast litera- 
ture, scattered in some thousand volumes. The author shows us 
Kant’s thin logie protesting the informality of the French Revolu- 
tion, but demonstrating, also, that even revolutionary governments 
should be obeyed, when successful, and thus jeopardizing his cate- 
gorical imperative. Fichte’s formal justification of revolution is re- 
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viewed, and also his assurance that it has no application to modern 
states, that emancipation must come from the rulers, to whom we 
should give an example of moral purity, ete. The German Ro- 
mantics, Novalis, Schlegel, Tieck, and the diplomat Friedrick von 
Gentz are likewise considered, their curious enthusiasm for Burke, 
their belated yearning for feudalism. A chapter on Lutheran theo- 
ries of the State presents Schleiermacher, Ancillon, Stahl, ete., who, 
holding the ruling class to be a divine institution, and the distinction 
of ruler and subject final, and failing to distinguish between the 
change of an order and total disorder, reject the right of revolution 
utterly. The author fails to give an adequate explanation of Hegel’s 
two contrasting accounts of the French Revolution, but expands a 
long, sympathetic description of the mediocre compilations of Lorenz 
von Stein, while Marx is dismissed with a few remarks. Other chap- 
ters of the book deal with liberal jurists, positivists, and modern 
philosophers of history in so far as they touch upon the problem. 
Everyone receives a word or two except the socialists and commu- 
nists, and the tact with which the author manages to avoid the eco- 
nomic foundation of revolution, considering the mass of Marxian 
literature available, amounts almost to genius. A book reviewing 
so many authors might be excused for lack of unity and perspective, 
but the author believes that future investigation will compress the 
whole subject into two streams: that of ethical theories of the State 
founded on Luther, and that of historico-philosophical governmental 
theories under the influence of Catholicism. 
V. J. McG. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Hoisington, Louis Benjamin: Psychology. An Elementary Text. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1935. xxi+ 557 pp. $2.50. 

McGraw, Myrtle B.: Growth. A Study of Johnny and Jimmy. 
(Century Psychology Series.) New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co. 1935. xxi+ 319 pp. $3.50. 

BULLETIN DE LA SocifT& FRANCAISE DE PHILosopHie. 34° Année, 
No. 4. La nécessité du double suffrage universel: suffrage individuel 
et suffrage social. Exposé: Bernard Lawvergne. Discussion: V. 
Basch, E. Bréhver, A. Cresson, G. Guy-Grand, A. Lalande, Maz 
Lazard, Le Fur, J. Nabert, Mile. J. Renauld. Lettre de R. Lenoir. 

Scientia. Vol. LVIII, N. CCLXXIX-7. Positivistische oder 
metaphysische Auffassung der Physik?: Ph. Frank. Moment élec- 
trique et structure moléculaire: J. Errera. Die Idee des Holismus: 
A. Meyer. The dynamics of the distribution of life in the universe: 
J.C. Th. Uphof. La medicina e le origini della scienza indiana: A. 
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M. Pizzagalh. (N. CCLXXX-8) Le simmetrie nella fisica: A. Sel- 
lerio. Hauptziige der Gegenwirtigen Philosophie der Physik: J. 
Jorgensen. The function of cytoplasmic structures in early embry- 
onic development: A. R. Moore. Contribution 4 une psychologie 
nouvelle: G. Revault d’Allonnes. Structure et variabilité des 
systemes morphologiques: V. Bréndal. (N. CCLXXXI-9) Scienza 
e religione nel pensiero indiano: C. Formicht. Die Erschiitterung 
des Kausalitatsprinzips in der neuesten Physik: K. Sapper. Nature 
analogies: W. B. Crow. le concept de race: G. Montandon. Mé- 
lange des langues et emprunts: 7’. E. Karsten. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


A Newtonian Society has been formed in London with the fol- 
lowing objects: (1) to honor the memory of Newton; (2) to study 
his life, work, and influence; (3) to study his contemporaries; (4) 
to discuss the relations between science, philosophy, and religion. 
An inaugural meeting was held on January 24, 1935, at the Newton 
Institute, built nearby the house where Newton lived. 





The Societd Filosofica Italiana announces that the first two com- 
petitions for the Bernardino Varisco Prize will be open to foreigners. 
The prize will be given every three years, beginning in 1935, for an 
unpublished work to be crowned and published by the Society. The 
subjects chosen for the first two competitions relate to the work of 
B. Varisco. 





The professors of the Faculty of Philosophy of the Seminario 
Romano have established a new quarterly: Bollettino Filosofico, 
under the patronage of the Angelic Doctor and his master St. Albert 
the Great. The contents of the first issue (80 pp.) are as follows: 
I venticinque anni della Neo-Scolastica Italiana: Reverbert. Tras- 
mutazioni artificiali degli elementi: De Dominicis. L’ottavo con- 
gresso internazionale di filosofia: Cerny; La finitezza dimensiva 
dell’Universo: Landucci. La controversia intorno a una ‘‘filosofia’’ 
cristiana: Carol Gomez. Avicenna e la conoscenza divina dei parti- 
colari: Fabro. Intorno alla controversia tra vitalisti e meccanicisti: 
Motylewskt. 

Foreign subscriptions are 40 lire; address: Piazza San Giovanni 
in Laterano, 4, Rome. 
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